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RECOMMENDATION OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE BISHOP OF TRENTON, N. J. 


Dear Reverend Mother: 


I am indeed pleased to recommend most heartily the Apostolic work of the Missionary 
Sisters of Our Lady of Africa. You are laboring in your own quiet way, and in accordance 
with the wishes of our Holy Father, Pius XI, gloriously reigning, solely that Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, may be better known and better loved by those for whom he gave 
His life on the Cross that all men might have life, and have it more abundantly. 

Any assistance given you will be rewarded by the Saviour Himself, who has promised: 
“Whosoever shall give a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, amen, I say to you, 
he shall not lose his reward.” I am sure such a labor of love needs no further commendation 
to the good priests and faithful people of the Diocese of Trenton. 


Wishing you every blessing in your noble work, I beg to remain, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


i 6 MOSES E. KILEY, 
July 24, 1934. Bishop of Trenton. 


How to Help the Missions 


Without the grace of God the Missionaries could do nothing whatever for the salvation of 
souls. By praying for them you bring down God's blessing upon them and their apostolic 
labors. 


SUFFERINGS: 


PRAYER: 


To unite one’s sufferings, trials and hardships to those of Jesus on the Cross and 
offer them for the salvation of pagan and Mohammedan souls. 


ALMS:—if no one would support the Missionaries they could again do nothing. 


8 GOOD WAYS OF HELPING 


THE ANNUAL SUPPORT OF A SISTER $125.00 
eS VT EP EEN ES ye ee Ue cy, \ | cree cee ene arene ene 40.00 
TO RANSOM A YOUNG GIRL FOR A CATHOLIC MARRIAGE . 20.00 
Be? RADON A-BAGY osc 5.00 
TO SUPPORT A LEPER IN A HUT FOR A MONTH 2.00 
TO PROVIDE BREAD FOR A CHILD MONTHLY .......... - 80 
TO CLOTHE A CHILD FOR FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 1.00 
TO KEEP A SANCTUARY LAMP BURNING FOR A MONTH 1.00 


Is not one of these ways according to your means? 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES 


Three Masses are said monthly for the CONTENTS 
living and deceased benefactors of the Con- —_— 
gregation of the Missionary Sisters of Our . 9 
Lady of Africa. Moreover, they share in the ee err 37 
prayers and apostolic labors of over thirteen : . 
hundred White Sisters, who are working in Sister Mary Edith writes from the Mother 
the African Missions; and in the prayers and SEE Ca wvwikbwa rch ckadawenens 38 
acts of self denial that the Natives, so willing- 
ly, offer up daily for their benefactors. The Need of the Moment ............ 40 
To avoid the Mission unnecessary expense, kindly News from Central Africa ............ 42 
notify us immediately of a change of address. If you 
do ag postal authorities will tax us for their Anniversary of a Boy's Death, ........ 44 
notification. 


THE MESSENGER OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA is edited and published bi-monthly with ecclesiastical 
approbation by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters), Metuchen, New Jersey. An- 
nual subscription, $1.00. Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the post office of Metucher 
New Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Ais Holiness Pius X1 
The I ope of the Afissions 


ing on Africa. 


has struck.” 


ae te Re 


“The sun shines successively on 
different parts of the earth. At 
present the Sun of Grace is shin- 
The times of 
Providence strike hourly. We 
must be on the alert so as to 
leave neither before nor after, but 
on the stroke, sharp. And I, the 
Pope, declare that Africa’s hour 


The Tree of Life 


DAM AND EVE in the Garden of 

Eden were allowed to eat of the 

Tree of Life, yet when they left the 
Garden the tree remained behind. But 
that was not the only tree of life, and I 
am going to introduce you to another: 
THE AFRICAN TREE OF LIFE. 

It is generally known as the Banana 
Tree, but nevertheless it is a “Tree of 
Life,” and I will show you why. We all 
need food, clothing and shelter to live, 
and this tree, or shall I say these trees, 
amply provide the African native with 
something to eat, something to wear, and 
a protection from rain and sun, besides 
many other useful things. 

As there are eighty varieties of the 
banana-tree the natives have choice of 
food. When they want to cook their 
dinner this is what they do. The mistress 
of the house goes to her plantation and 
cuts a large bunch of ‘‘matoke” bananas. 
These aze the most common kind and 
form the staple dish in Central Africa. 
They are called “Matoke” because that 
means “food” in native language. At 
dinner these matoke will replace the vege- 
table dish with us. Next some short, thick, 
yellow ‘‘meneva”’ bananas are cut. These 
will serve as dessert. Now some “gon- 
dya,” to be grilled on the coals, and the 
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Black Mamma goes home to prepare her 
dinner. 

At home in America we have the steam- 
cookers which can cook a whole meal 
without needing any attention during the 
operation. We think it very modern but 
we ignored that in Africa the natives have 
the same system. They do not have 
three or four saucepans one on top of 
the other. Oh no! that would entail too 
much washing up and a waste of labor. 
Steam-cooking is much more simple than 
that. This is what they do. A pot is 
half-filled with water and then fitted with 
a grating, either in wood or iron, which 
does not reach as far down as the water. 
On this grating the meat, if any, is placed, 
carefully wrapped in a banana leaf; on 
top of the meat peeled bananas, also 
wrapped in a banana leaf, are put, and 
when other vegetables have to be cooked, 
they are similarly wrapped and placed 
over the bananas. If there is a dish of 
bananas wrapped in pastry to be cooked, 
these make a fourth package. 

The pot is then placed on the fire and 
when boiling put to one side and allowed 
to simmer for an hour or an hour and a 
half. The banana leaf is impermeable, so 
the steam does not touch the food. I sup- 

( Continued on page 43 ) 
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Sister Mary Edith’ Writes 
From the Mother House 


My Dear Sister, St. Charles, December 26, 1938 


We had a glorious Christmas despite the bad weather. It 
had been raining for the past week. Christmas eve there was 
hail, thunder and lightning all day long and at the Angelus 
before supper a terrible thunder-clap burst over the Mother 
House and the whole Chapel was lit up. I thought the lightning 
struck us, but then darkness followed. It was the power house 
that was struck and evidently we were without electricity and 
still are. We were still in utter darkness while the bells were 


pealing forth to announce the great feast. Then one lamp after 
the other was lit, 


At 11:15 Matines began, followed by Midnight Mass and 
Lauds. The singing was beautiful and the altar was decorated 
with pine trees as well as the Crib in the Chapel and Community. You were all remembered 
many times during the offices. 


Instead of a week I stayed two at Algiers. It was most interesting and sad at the same 
To describe the misery and suffering I witnessed is out of the question. In the morning 
I helped the Sisters at the “fourneau.” They are in charge of giving relief to the poor. The 
father or mother must come for the food. Each family has a card and receives a number 
of portions corresponding to the number of children. After this, soup is given to the men who 
roam about the streets. If you could see them! I tried to film them but must wait for the film 
to come back from Paris to see if I had any success. | had a hard time at it. being as it is 
right on the street and the traffic in Marengo is as heavy as in New York! The children kept 
running in front of the Kodak. 
In the afternoon I would go with different Sisters to visit the Natives in the Casbah. What 
a dirty place! and narrow streets! Besides the poor and miserable, whose housing is deplor- 
able, | was taken to visit some better-off families of Turkish lineage. These are called “Alge- 
roises” and there is a great difference between them and the Arabs and Kabyles. It is of these 
that I have planned to write thinking it would interest you to know something of the Alge- 
roises, the seclusion, betrothal and marriage of the young girl. 


The Algeroises, descendants of the Turks who dominated Northern Africa before the 
conquest of the country by the French, are more serious and enterprising than the Arabs whose 
ancestors came from Arabia and ruled over the territory bordering the Mediterranean Sea 
before the Turkish domination. Professing the same faith in the prophet Mohammed the 
Algeroises are nevertheless monogamists; and though they keep the women strictly secluded, 
they do not ill treat them as the Arabs do. Moreover, due to their ingenuity and persevering 
labor, they are not in general as poor and in want as the indolent Arabs. 


Holding to ancestral traditions, patriarchal life is customary. Consequently, the head of 
the family is surrounded by his sons, grandsons and at times, great grandsons, a room of the 
house being allotted to each for his respective family. Thus in one of these families the num- 
her of little boys is such that it is judged more convenient to have a professor come to the 
house rather than to send the boys out to school. 

More fortunate than the Arab baby girl. who is not at all desired, the little Algeroise 
girl, as a rule is received with joy and well treated. However as soon as she attains her elev- 
enth or twelfth year, she undergoes the law of seclusion. She will still be allowed out on 
certain occasions, provided that her face be concealed behind the “hadjar” (a piece of cloth 
covering the face from the eyes downward) and she be wrapped in the “izar” (a cloth of wool 
or silk reaching from the head down to the feet.) Furthermore, she must avoid passing 


public places: and she would be very badly judged if she stopped in the street or were found 
out after night fall. 


time. 


But from the day she has been asked or promised in marriage, the poor girl will find 
the heavy door closed on her; and rarely. very rarely, will she be allowed to cross its threshold. 
“She is betrothed,” is mysteriously announced; but to whom is not told in her presence. The 
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marriage contract being made by the parents. the girl is not consulted in the matter, nor 
informed of the arrangements made. 


On the eve of her wedding day, the young girl is taken to the baths, which is more or less 
a religious service. The next morning the bride is dressed by a woman specializing in this 
work, In the meantime the guests having arrived, the bride, charmingly attired, is led to the 


place of honor, where she remains until the friends of the family into which she is to enter 
come for her. 


During the long hours of waiting, in spite of the dancing and singing, in spite of the 
congratulations she receives, the bride remains silent and sad. No doubts, she is pondering 
what the future holds in store for her! Into what family she will be taken! Who will be 
her lord and master! And oh, momentous question, who will be her mother-in-law, since it 
is under her direction that she will henceforth be! She does not even partake of the refresh- 
ments that are passed from time to time. 


Meanwhile, the bride’s mother in ordinary dress takes care of her usual duties; while her 
father is with the bridegroom contracting the marriage before the minister of Mohammedan- 
ism or, as it is becoming the custom, before governmental officials. 


It is not until late in the afternoon that the bridegroom’s parents send their friends for 
their daughter-in-law. The bride says goodbye to her mother; then she is veiled and in tears 
taken to her new home, where she is installed in the place of honor. The congratulations and 
rejoicings are taken up with more enthusiasm than before; yet the bride remains pensive. 


Only after all the guests have departed, do the bride and bridegroom meet. There may be 
agreeable surprises; but oh, how often are there deceptions and disappointments! 


During the first week of her marriage the guests continue to visit the bride who makes her 
appearance each day in a different costume. But once the wedding festivities are over, super- 
vised by her mother-in-law, she helps the other women of the household with the cooking and 
cleaning. When these duties have been taken care of she may pass the time with the others 
doing beautiful and artistic needlework. 

Visits to her family or to the cemetery are legitimate reasons for her going out after her 
marriage, providing she has the consentment of “the master of my house” as she calls her 
husband. But she must be veiled and generally accompanied. She also has the right to a 
monthly outing to the baths, a pleasure and distraction for, after the bath the women pass the 
afternoon in talking. 

Patriarchal life, however, is not always a peaceful and happy one for young women of 
the household. They themselves would often get along all right with their husband if it were 
not for the interference of the mother-in-law or others. Hence many a young Algeroise realiz- 
ing it seeks to break away from ancestral customs, preferring to live alone with his wife and 
children. This separation helps to develop a kind of mutual affection and accord between 
husband and wife; but it is far from Christian conjugal love and harmony. 

Let us obtain for them by our prayers the grace to detect the peace and happiness that 


would be theirs, if breaking away from the fanatical religious beliefs of their ancestry they 
would embrace the True Faith. 


1 Miss Agnes Broedel, Jersey City, N. J. 
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LITTLE ISLAND kissed by the 

waves, bathed by the sunshine; a 

perfect fairy-land growing ‘'silver 
bells and cockle-shells and pretty coconut 
trees all in a row’ — that is MOMBASA. 
The wide sweep of bay, the glittering 
sands against dark rocks, the wealth of 
green, the vision of a scorching blue sea, 
the native canoes floating on it, the glar- 
ing sunshine—all give Mombasa an 
atmosphere of an enchanted island. The 
wind too, hot and laden with odors of the 
“Japanese Lily’ tree casts a spell of tropi- 
cal sleepiness. In fact the only thing one 
wants to do in Mombasa is to sleep. 
Ulysses’ mariners must have landed some- 
where round here when they unanimously 
resolved ‘‘to live and die reclined!" 


Yet even in the midst of such perfect 
beauty there is a fly in the ointment — 
too much water. It never rains but it 
pours in Mombasa, hence the dampness. 
It may affect any part of one’s being: 
teeth, ears, eyes; some get malaria or 
bad colds, but a Missionary does not mind 
these trifling inconveniences, besides one 
can always go to the highlands to cool 
down — or to dry. 

The first thing that impresses the trav- 
eller is the mixed population: Kavirondos, 
Kikuyus, Swahilis, Arabs, Washiris, Indi- 
ans of different castes from the proud 
Brahmin to the Untouchables, a few Jap- 
anese, a handful of Chinese, a large 
proportion of Goans, Seychelles, Parsis, 
Eurasians, along with many European 
residents. All nations under the sun and 
each tribe living peacefully in his own 
particular quarter. 


As a rule they live in peace, but every 
now and again there is an upheaval. 
But a year ago there was a serious fight 
in Mombasa between the Washiris and 
the Kavirondos. It started over a piece of 
meat which turned blue after cooking, 
evidently the result of poisoning. Then 
followed a hand-to-hand fight between 


The Need of 


seller and customer. Finally two parties 
were formed and the whole squabble 
ended in bloodshed. No less than eigh- 
teen Washiris, all Moslems, were killed 
in the fray and about fifty were seriously 
wounded. The British officials intervened 
and restored peace but, up to this day no 
native may carry any weapon under pain 
of imprisonment. 

These are things that make a Mission- 
ary’s heart bleed. Christ came, lived and 
died to teach men charity, and His lessons 
have ever been misunderstood. To-day 
we repeat the message of the Gospel: 
“Forgive seventy times seven.” “Love 
your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you.” Yet these lessons are hard and 
sink but slowly into the human heart. To- 
morrow future Missionaries will catch the 
refrain, and perhaps in a hundred years’ 
time the face of Africa will be changed 
and its heart with it. 


Reading Mission Annals you are in- 
clined to regard Missionaries as heroes 
and contact with them does not make you 
change your mind. In the midst of all 
that trouble, two Fathers, heedless of 
danger and weariness passed through the 
crowd, defending one, helping another, 
taking women and children to the main- 
land. The English District Commissioner 
said after, that if it were not for the 
Fathers, many more would have been 
killed that day — so great is the influence 
of the Missionary over the people. 


THE MISSION WORK in Mombasa is 
divided into two main sections: the Native 
Mission and the Goan Mission. Two 
White Sisters teach in the Native School 
in Makupa, and there a Sister carries on 
the nursing work in a little dispensary 
always thronged with sick people. It 
reminds one of the Gospel scene: “They 
brought unto Him the sick, the 
lame and the blind and He laid 
His hands upon them and 
cured them.” The Sister sends 
them all home happy, so that 
people prefer to go to her in 
search of “dawa” (medicine) 
rather than to the Native Hos- 
pital. She has sent many to 
Heaven: sickly babes in a heap 
of rags and old pagan grand- 
mothers dying after a life of 
sin. Many of these are still 
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the Moment 


increasing the number of the elect in 
Heaven through the wonderful efficacy 
of her little bottle of baptismal water. 

Then there is the Quarantine or Isolation 
Hospital for Consumptives. Only hopeless 
cases are sent there, and when one goes 
there Dante’s words on the door of his 
“Inferno’’ come back forcibly to one’s 
mind: “All ye who enter in leave Hope 
behind.” Of these patients how many, 
alas! are plunged in "the darkness and 
the shadow of death?” None so blind as 
the Moslems, because they will not see, 
yet the Sisters visit them regularly, twice 
a week, spreading gentleness and peace, 
and through their blessed influence a few 
do abandon their prejudices and surren- 
der to the teaching of Christ. 

The story of Herman is but a single ex- 
ample of the good work done by the 
Sisters. Herman was born in Moshi, on 
the mainland a few miles away from 
Mombasa. There he came in touch with 
Missionaries, and from them he learnt the 
words of life and became a fervent cate- 
chumen. At the age of 16 he made up 
his mind to come to Mombasa to earn a 
living, but his only relative here, his 
brother-in-law, was a staunch Moslem... 
Herman was a steady, hardworking youth, 
but all of a sudden and when he least 
expected it, he fell ill and soon found 
himself at the Isolation Hospital. To pre- 
pare him for Baptism was an easy matter, 
it was all his soul yearned for. Conse 
quently after a few instructions he was 
baptised a Catholic. Consumption is an 
illusive illness. It takes you to the verge 
of the grave one day and it awakens 
great hopes of a long life the next. Thus 
Herman recovered and was taken to the 
Makupa Mission for further instruction. 
Another bad attack took him back to the 
Isolation Hospital. This time he had an 
aim in view. He became an apostle, 
instructing other patients. 

In the meantime his mother in Moshi 
heard that her son lay dying and that he 
had become a Catholic. She came to 
Mombasa in haste, and at dead of night 
kidnapped him away. When the Sister 
went on her weekly round, no Herman 
was to be found and no one knew his 
whereabouts. 

Weeks and months came and went, and 
still no trace of Herman. One day when 
outside the usual rounds, the Sisters came 
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across a wretched hovel, dirty and smelly, 
something told them to go in. They did, 
and there, lying on a bed in a corner, 
was a young man, no other than Herman! 
Great was the joy of both at such an 
unhoped-for meeting. He told of his help- 
lessness and inability to call a priest, of 
the insistency of his Moslem relatives, of 
how a witch-doctor promised him a certain 
cure if only he would embrace his old 
religion; of the struggle within, of the suf- 
fering and fear of a lonely death. Now 
all was over. The Sisters would come to 
see him often, bringing peaceful and com- 
forting words; the Father would come too, 
and give him the Sacraments. 

He lingered on a few weeks and at 
last death came and found him — ever 
faithful, ever ready to go to God. He 
died on the eve of the feast of the Blessed 
Martyrs of Uganda. That was not, how- 
ever, the end of troubles. Once dead, 
nobody would bury him. As he disowned 
the Moslem religion he was considered an 
outcast among his people. Well, the 
Legion of Mary, lately established in the 
Parish, rose up to the occasion. A few 
Legionaries came and clothed him in 
white and entwined a rosary in his hands. 
They took turns in prayers and watching, 
and finally buried him in the Catholic 
cemetery. Herman lies in a few feet of 
ground, but his soul is free and exultant 
in Heaven. 

Now about THE GOANS. Perhaps you 
are ready to ask: “What are the Goans?” 
They are certainly not natives, nor are 
they Indians, and yet they are not Euro- 
peans. Long, long ago the Portuguese 
conquered Goa and settled there, and 
settlers called themselves Goans. They 
still have Portuguese names: Dias, Fer- 
nandez, Gomez, Pereira, DeSousa, etc. 
They speak a kind of Portuguese dialect 
which they call Konkanin. 

They are excellent Catholics and very 
fond of the old time continental devotions. 
Goa itself is thronged with churches, in 
which long services are celebrated with 
violin accompaniment and part singing, 
while processions, bands and fireworks 
all form part of the Church Liturgy. In 
Mombasa they have to resign themselves 
to British simplicity. 

Once a year they are allowed to have 
their way, and that happens on the feast 
of the Sacred Heart. Last year they deco- 
rated the church ground with tissue paper 
— yards of all the colors of the rainbow 
were between trees. The procession 
( Continued on page 43 ) 
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News From Central Africa 


SisteR MatTuias KALEMBA writes from Kisubi, Uganda’ 
Dear Mother Theodora, 


Some time has now elapsed since my arrival in Kisubi. 1 am very happy and I realize 
that my dreams have become true. Let me tell you that work is plentiful here. No depression 
in this line . . . only financial depression. . . . 

First I will mention the elementary schools for boys and girls, a vocational training school 
for girls, a “mugigi” where boys and girls prepare for their first Holy Communion. We also 
have a postulate for native girls, a dispensary, a hospital, and a maternity. 

Upon my arrival | was assigned the beginners’ class in our school. My pupils are all 
boys from 6 to 10. In order to help our little black brothers in Christ, we must learn their 
language. I have not mastered it yet but it will come with time for, according to the saying: 
“Where there is a will there is a way.” 


The Muganda child is frank in his appreciations. You may hear him say of his neighbor: 
“He writes better than 1.” Success did not crown Charles’ efforts at drawing the other day 


°° 


and he handed me his paper saying, “Very poor ‘Mama’. 


A short time ago one of my boys died of malaria; this disease is very common on account 
of our situation near a lake, the dampness favors the breeding of the anopheles mosquito, the 
propagator of this malady. Malaria if not always mortal is not for that a lesser cause of 
worry, for by its repeated attacks it seriously weakens one’s system. But isn’t there any 
remedy? 


Yes, the destruction of the mosquito, cause of all the trouble, but this will take years of 


work, ... There is also quinine .. . If taken regularly it prevents the accesses of fever. But 
quinine is expensive and cannot be given as freely as it should . . . we must restrain ourselves 
and give it only as a cure . . . you may understand how hard this is for our motherly hearts 


when we know that we could prevent it if we had the means. 


Whilst writing these lines I was thinking if every reader could send us 100 quinine tablets, 
how many dear little Darkies would be cured and more prayers going heavenward for these 


kind friends at home. 

I wish to thank all our benefactors and subscribers especially from my own parish for their 
help to our Missions. If only they saw the good they are helping us to carry on .. . this would 
doubtless prove the greatest encouragement and the best Thank You one can say. 


N. B. Quinine tablets may be forwarded to 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J., the White Sisters will forward 
them to these needy Missions. ‘Miss Anita Theroux, Leominster, Mass. 
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The Need of the Moment (concluded) 


started with all befitting pomp under the 
gay arches of tissue-paper. All of a sud- 
den for no accountable reason, it began 
to rain — a genuine Monsoon downpour! 
The decorations, looking very woe-begone, 
poured down a rain of their own, a many- 
colored one! .. . That day we had to be 
content with the name of ‘White Sisters,” 
for we were anything but white! 

Our Mission with the Goans consists 
more in uplifting than in converting or 
baptizing. They are all Catholics, but 
some attach more importance to exterior 
practices and devotions than to religion 
itself. Thus we often hear of people dying 
without the Sacraments. “It does not 
matter,’ they say, ‘she kissed the relic 
of St. Francis Xavier before she died so 
she is all right." No doubt ignorance is 
responsible for this. Please God, more 
years of patient teaching will change this 
attitude. From all other points of view 
the Goans are an interesting people to 
work with, and the more you know them, 
the more you find possibilities for good. 
Many of them are intelligent and are quite 
up to Senior Cambridge and Matricula- 
tion. There are many Goan Doctors and 
Lawyers and they are just as good as any 
others. 

The difficulty of the moment is the keep- 
ing up with modern education, yet real 
progress has been realized. Eight years 
ago we had three classes and less than 
a hundred children. Now we have eight 
bright classrooms, built on modern lines, 
and the school-roll counts 280 children, 
in fact as many as the school can hold 
for the present. About fifteen pupils take 


piano lessons, and recently six of them 
passed the Trinity College of Music exams. 
Dr. Kennedy Scott remarked that they are 
decidedly musical and should be given 
every encouragement. All passed with 
merit. 


A huge char-a-banc takes the children 
to and from school. One can hardly be- 
lieve what an important feature in educa- 
tion a car can be. Ever since we have 
been running it the children have in- 
creased in number, and regular attend- 
ance has improved too. The difficulty 
is its upkeep: we have to pay a driver, 
gas is not cheap in Mombasa, to say 
nothing of inevitable repair expenses. 

Anybody reading these lines who finds 
himself touched by divine inspiration ‘‘not 
to let the left hand know what the right 
hand doth,” will understand that any con- 
tribution towards paying the expenses of 
the car will be gratefully accepted. 


One more appeal. From the little I 
have said about Goan education, you can 
understand the need of efficient teachers. 
Young people leaving College and hum- 
bly desirous of devoting their lives in the 
service of God, will find ample oppor- 
tunity of exercising their zeal and talents 
in Mombasa. A great love of Christ, 
along with a teaching certificate, are 
the need of the moment. 


Sister Mary Monica, W.S. 


Actually the Superior at Mombasa is Mother M. 
St. Edwin (Miss Helen Noonan), who was Mistress 
of Postulants here in Metuchen. Located there also 
is Sr. M. Angele de Foligno (Miss Irene Robichaud, 
Meteghan, Nova Scotia), one of Metuchen’s first 
Postulants. 


The Tree of Life (Continuea) 


pose we should call it: “dry steam cook- 
ing.” Whilst the pot is steaming merrily 
away the ‘gondya’ bananas are grilled 
on some coals along side. 

When the meal is ready the family sits 
down to table on the ground. The table 
cloth is a large banana leaf, and the 
plates, dishes, and napkins are of the 
same material. .. Fresh water sipped out 
of a banana leaf slakes little people's 
thirst, but the grown-ups claim banana 
beer. This is served in a gourd-bottle and 
is sucked out with a thin bamboo when 
better is not available, but often smaller 
gourds are used as tumblers. 

In the wilder parts the little ones are 


often dressed in banana leaves fastened 
together with grass. The baby’s cot is 
made of banana bark and upholstered 
with a soft material obtained from the 
trunk of the banana tree when it is cut 
down. Once the ripe clusters have been 
gathered in, the tree is cut down for it 
will not produce twice, but a stump a foot 
or two high will be left in the ground. 
When this dries, mothers will collect the 
soft material which is to be found in its 
centre and coat their babies’ cots with it. 

The natives find splendid booty in the 
trunk of the banana tree after it has 
yielded plentifully if only once. A bunch 

( Continued on page 46 ) 
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NFAMOUS propa- 

ganda and cheap 

fiction have dis- 
torted most judg- 
ments concerning 
Paris, the capital of 
France, the “eldest 
daughter of the 
Church.” When news of sanctity comes 
from the Gallic city, some raise their eye- 
brows in skeptical surprise. With the 
cynical attitude of the Pharisees who 
would say ‘can anything good come from 
Nazareth?” many belittle, and are unmina- 
ful of the religious preponderance of 
Paris. 


One of the latest to cause excitement 
and talk in both religious houses and 
fashionable salons is not a monk or some 
artiste—but a little Parisian lad who died 
at the age of twelve years on January 28, 
1925! 


Ten years ago, little if anything was 
known about him. Since then his life has 
been written many times, and in no less 
than ten languages. A petition, moreover, 
signed by more than two million of the 
faithful has been forwarded to the Holy 
Father that Rome might publicly proclaim 
Guy de Fontgalland a saint! 


In an era whose gauge is glamorous 
success, notoriety, wealth and its comple- 
ments, it is most refreshing and hearten- 
ing to see blossom in the world a holy 
soul like Guy's. 

What was so remarkable about Guy, a 
boy of twelve years? Guy who seemed 
like just any other ordinary boy, who liked 
his games, his airplanes, and mechanical 
toys? 

The one great ambition that swelled in 
his young heart was to be a priest. But 
at the age of seven, when he made his 
First Communion, that dream was bitterly 
shattered. Christ, on that momentous 
occasion, told him that he would never be 
a priest, but on the contrary, he would die 
young. Not to be a priest! What a 
cross! But Jesus was waiting for his 
answer-—-he must make the sacrifice, he 
must answer, he must surrender his own 
young will to God's, and so, little Guy, 
faithful to the Holy Ghost, acquiesced to 
the Divine command. 

It was no easy burden to carry alone, to 
keep secret—to go on living normally, 
when death was always overshadowing 


Anniversary of a Boy’s Death 
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each day. It was hard not to tell his 
mother —— but why inform her? Perhaps, 
people would ridicule his experience, and 
say it was but a figment of childish 
imagination. 

Two years later, Christ's declaration 
was again confirmed by the Blessed 
Mother who appeared to him on a pilgrim- 
age to Lourdes. Yes--he would die 
young, and on her day — Saturday. 
There was no escape —- he was going to 
die young-—-and--never be a priest. 
But, ah, God wills it! 


After a siege of sickness, Guy finally 
broke the news to his mother and the 
secret was at length shared with the priest, 
his confessor. Surely enoush, on Satur- 
day, January 28, 1925, with his last words 
to Jesus and Mary, he died in peace. 


What was the secret of Guy’s spiritual 
success? His devotions were few and 
without any frills. He simply went right 
to the essentials. A great appreciation for 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, a tender love 
for Christ in the Eucharist, a deep, filial 
love for Mary, and a sincere veneration 
for the Pope were the spiritual props 
which raised him to supernatural heights. 

His sweet surrender to Christ brings to 
mind the favorite saying of Guy — the 
loveliest word one can say to God is yes.” 


His young body has been exhumed and 
found well preserved, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities have already started the 
preliminary process of canonization. 

Among the treasures the writer prizes, 
are a couple of letters from Guy's mother, 
Countess de Fontgalland, and a few relics 
of the little fellow's clothing which she so 
generously sent. Needless to say, that in 
a small way, those relics have played an 
important role in doing good and sponsor- 
ing faith in Guy's intercession with God. 

As the date of his anniversary comes 
around again, we trust Catholics will not 
only take an interest in this spiritual 
phenomenon, but strive to imitate Guy's 
love for the Eucharist, his devotion for 
Mary, and his veneration for the Papacy. 


GUY DE FONTGALLAND 
Relics, pictures and the life of the boy may be 
obtained at 319 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N.J. 


Please send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
when requesting relics 
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Nomenclature of the Missions 
in Which The White Sisters Labor 


ALGERIA 


Mother House 
Algiers 4 missions 
Ain-el-Arba 
Attafs 

Birkadem 
Birmandries 
EI-Affroun 
Maison Carree 


TUNISIA 
Bizirte 
Carthage 
Kairouan 
Marsa 
Souk-el-Arba 
Thibar 


Tunis 


ATLAS MOUNTAINS 


Akbou 

Beni-Mengallet 2 missions 
*Beni-Yenni 

Bou-Nouh 

Djemaa-Saharidj 

Iril-Ali 

Ouad’ hias 

Oued-Aissi 

Taguemount-Azouz 

Tizi-Ouzou 


SAHARA 


Ain-Sefra 

Biskra 2 missions 
El-Golea 

Ghardaia 

Geryville 

Laghouat 2 missions 
Ouargla 

Touggourt 


GOLD COAST 


Navrongo 


SOUDAN 


Bamako 2 missions 

Bodo-Dioulasso 

Kita 

Koupela 

Mandyakuy 

Ouagadougou 2 missions 
* Samoe 


Segou 


KENYA COLONY 


Mangu 
Mombasa 


NYASSALAND 
Bembeke 
Kachebere 
Mua 
Ntakataka 


TANGANYKA 
TERRITORY 


Bukumbi 

* Costermanville 
Kagonda 
Kala 
Kate 
Karema 
Kigoma 
Kisa 
Mary Hill 
Mbulu 
Mugana 

* Mwansa 
Mwazzie 
Ndala 
Oujiji 
Ukerewe 
Ushirombo 
Sumwe 
Tabora 
Zimba 


UGANDA 


Bwanda 
Hoima 
Kisoubi 
Roubaga 
Toro 

Villa Maria 


RHODESIA 


Cilubi 
Cilubula 


* Ipusikiro 


Kayambi 
Lubwe 
Minga 


BELGIUM CONGO 


Albertville 2 missions 
Baudoinville 
Bobandana 
Bunya 
Kamisuku 
Kasonga 
Katanga 

La Fomulac 
Logo 
Loulenga 
Mpala 


RWANDA URUNDI 


Astrida 

Issavi 2 missions 
Kabgaye 

Katara 

Muguera 
Muyaga 

Nyonda 


* Rushubi 


Rwasa 
Usumbura 
Zaza 


In these 113 missions the White Sisters conduct 35 hospitals, 27 Maternity Hospitals, 
39 Baby Welfare Centers, 95 Dispensaries, 10 Leper Colonies and visit the sick at domicile. 


Thus, through the care of the 


y, souls are won for God. Then for the moral and 


social education of the women and girls the Sisters also conduct 55 workrooms, 102 schools 
— primary, high and normal — 47 orphanages, catechetical classes at the missions and, to 
lead chosen souls to the state of perfection, 14 native Novitiates. 


In order to maintain all these spiritual and corporal works of mercy, the White Sisters 
have recruiting houses, procures and sanatariums in BELGIUM, CANADA, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, and HOLLAND. 


* The asterisk indicates the new Missions opened by the White Sisters in the course of 1938 — 
A hearty THANK YOU to all our dear Benefactors. 
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of bananas easily weighs 130 lbs. and 
more. To half-open the bark and take out 
the core is child’s play for the natives, 
and how their faces beam as they sepa- 
rate the long white stem as thick as a 
man’s fist, of which each one has a share. 
When the fleshy part of the white stem 
is taken away the natives pull out long 
strips of fibre, six to eight yards long. Out 
of these a handy woman will make two 
flat bands with a needle, a long thorn, 
one of these bands will keep Baby a- 
straddle on mother’s back, the other will 
secure her bundle of wood. 

Missionaries have a further use for 
these banana fibres. When girls come to 
school too late in life to be able to learn 
the alphabet they can still occupy them 
at handwork and do them good. These 
fibres are twisted into string, and then 
woven into basketry for native use by 
these late scholars. 

When the dusky mother wants to bathe 
her baby she takes a large banana leaf 
and by fastening the edges to sticks, she 
provides a bath. It holds water very 
nicely. 

The banana leaf is also used at the dis- 
pensary. A Missionary, who is a good 
doctor taught us that there is no more effi- 
cacious means to destroy the germs in 
wounds caused by chigoes or ‘Nfunza” 


Subscribe 
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The Tree of Life (conctudea) 


than to wrap the sore hand or foot with a 
banana leaf that had been passed over 
the fire. One cannot even think of curing 
this wound unless these microscopic in- 
sects are annihilated. 

If a funnel is needed at the pharmacy 
I make one out of these precious leaves 
by rolling it into a horn shape. It has 
other uses in the pharmacy where it is 
very precious. 

Umbrella in rain, sunshade in sun, and 
fire-extinguisher when the roof is alight, 
are three more uses for the banana leaf. 
Besides, when a native wants to send a 
parcel he does not need paper, he has a 
banana leat. 

So now I hope you are convinced that 
the banana tree is really a ‘Tree of Life.’’ 

Sister Mary Bride, W. S. 
Bwanda, Uganda. 


OBITUARY 


Please pray for the repose of the souls of: 

Rev. Fr. Gustave Van Acker, W.F., Belgian 
Congo 

Rev. Fr. Victor Paris, W.F., Tabora, Tan- 
ganyika 

Rev. Fr. Antoine Dambacher, W.F., Lwang- 
wa, Rhodesia 

Rev. Fr. Edward J. Beary, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Brother Bernardin, W.B., Kivu, Africa 

Sister M. Leopold, W.S., St. Charles, Algiers 

Sister M. Christine, W.S., St. Charles, Al- 
giers 

Sister M. St. Martin, W.S., St. Charles, Al- 
giers 

Sister M. Charles Borrome, W5S., St. 
Charles, Algiers 

Sister M. Irma, W.S., St. Charles, Algiers 

Sister Mary Regis, Mercy Sisters, Metuchen, 
N. J 


Mr. John Frey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Theresa Schnappauf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Joseph Wetzel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Joseph Foley, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Johanna Ryan, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Norton, Jersey City, N. J., 
Guild Member 


R. I. P. 


WORRIED? Just atime... I know that 
Our Subscribers Love Us... Know Our 
Urgent Need and will Help Us... 


How? By renewing their Subscriptions 
and finding a New Subscriber... then 
Please return the enclosed envelope to 


our WHITE SISTERS CONVENT. 
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